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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is a trite remark and a true one, that ‘there are now more 
books printed than can be read.’ The vast amount of matter 
thrown off from the press upon the reading community, which 
gave rise to the first introduction of Magazines and Reviews, 
for the accommodation of those who were willing to receive an 
aggregate of intelligence in a more condensed form, still conti- 
nues to increase, as it has regularly done since the invention 
of the art of printing. ‘The accumulation is already so great 
as to render it impossible for any one to read all, even of well- 
written works, or to keep pace with the various publications 
which are constantly springing into life, and yielding up their 
transient existence like the shortlived insect of a summer’s day. 


There is some written which ought not to be read, and 
more which is not worth reading; yet there is much that 
is valuable—rich in exalted sentiment, pure and ennobling 
in conception, bearing the impress of high intellectual and 
moral attainment, and sparkling with the brightness and exu- 
berance ever attendant on the productions of genius. ‘Though 
the solitary paths of intellectual greatness are trodden only by 
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the favored few, and shrouded in a mystery that absorbs and 
bewilders the mind, yet we love to gaze at a distance, and feel 
that all our impressions of the grand and beautiful are in 
accordance with the glowing and fervid conceptions of genius. 
We are ever delighted with these conceptions, in all their varie- 
ties, when they are embodied in just description ; whether we 
wander with the poet by his purling brooks and silver fountains, 
and in rapture gaze on the rich and varied landscape where the 
joyous music of spring birds and sighing breezes combine their 
influence with that of fragrance and flowers to transport man 
beyond himself—or trace with the observer of humanity the 
deep workings of the spirit when wrought upon by the varying 
influences incident to its present state. We even in these mo- 
ments half believe ourselves endowed with the fine vision, quick 
ear, and acute sensibilities of genius itself, or at least feel flat- 
tered by our alliance with it. 


The consideration that a great majority of readers have 
other avocations, which necessarily absorb a considerable part 
of their time, and that they are compelled to have recourse 
to works containing information in a compendious form, has 


induced the belief that another periodical, holding a middle 
course between the larger Reviews and the more transient 
productions of the day, would not be out of place. It is thought 
that such an one, devoted to scientific intelligence ; critical no- 
tices of modern publications ; original articles on matters of taste, 
fancy and feeling; essays from esteemed writers ; poetry ; 
sketches of American scenery ; historical tales and legends of 
the early periods of our country ; reminiscences and biographical 
sketches of distinguished men; dissertations on the arts and 
sciences, particularly the fine arts ; anecdotes, humorous, histori- 
cal, and literary; letters on education and character, and a 
due notice of passing events, with occasional choice selections, 
will be acceptable to a large portion of the community. 


The valuable leading Reviews of our country are constantly 
spreading before the public much interesting and important 
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information ; and it is a fortunate omen for our honor, happiness 
and prosperity, that the influential part of society have a desire 
to be made familiar with sound and liberal information,—that 
the fashionable and polite are desirous of commingling instruction 
with amusement in their social and untasked hours, and to be 
distinguished for intellectual attainments. 


A just discrimination, however, between the pure and the 
impure, the valuable and the worthless, in literature, is of the 
highest moment to the interests of a community. In selections, 
it is of much importance that such be made as will have a 
tendency to exalt and refine the sentiments and feelings of the 
age, in exclusion of such as operate directly or indirectly to de- 
base or contaminate whatever may come within the sphere of 
their influence. 

The fields of science and art, as well as those of fancy, are 
unbounded ; and the scope for intellectual exertion, moral im- 
provement, and innocent amusement, is here exceedingly wide. 
There are regions yet rich in unexplored circumstances of real 
beauty and curiosity, that remain neglected or unknown for 
want of some master spirit to display their riches, or some tongue 
able to give utterance to their beauties. 


The fairy realms of imagination, the flourishing and unpruned 
luxuriance of fabulous remembrances, and wild traditions so 
delightful when wrought up by genius into works of fiction and 
fancy, are yet unexhausted; and many flowers here grow in 
wildness, ungathered. 


In the various operations of the human intellect, in its 
combinations under different circumstances, there is still a wide 
range—trich both in the artificial elegances and dazzling beauties 
of unreal life, and in the more sober speculations upon the cha- 
racter and manners of a community as influenced by the various 
causes operating on its habits and feelings. 


The landscape of our country abounds with ever-varying scenes 
of delight. The majestic mountain, bearing aloft its weight of 
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rocky precipices and forests into the deep azure of the sky ; the 
mighty river, meandering in a thousand windings at its base, and 
like a molten sea of silver pouring through the valleys and glens ; 
the tremendous cataract, bursting in thunder from its barriers of 
everlasting granite, and dancing away in foam that sparkles with 
the thousand hues of the rainbow ; the sombre coloring and deep 
shades of our almost interminable forests; the vivid tints of 
nature, waked into life by the vernal sun, and the sober tinge of 
‘autumn’s shadowy hour,’ when the earth is strewn with falling 
leaves,—all furnish a never-failing source from which the pen 
of genius may form new and rich combinations of descriptive 
scenery. 


In the operations of nature in her loftier moods of conflicting 
elements ; if we listen to the near bursting of the thunderbolt, or 
the fierce rushing of the hurricane as it urges its onward course 
irresistible as destiny, or to the wintry tempest as it careers 
over the deserted plains in its sullen murmurs or casually be- 
comes interrupted by the naked forest, we shall find an abundant 
source of lofty inspiration and mingled sentiments of devotion, 
to which, if due utterance be given, the heart will respond in 
unison of feeling. 


When picturesque scenery, moral sublimity, and natural 
beauty and grandeur, are embodied in just description, they will 
never fail to interest, to amuse, to delight; and if they can be 
made to amuse innocently or convey a moral, they will ever be 
welcome. 


The glowing impressions of childhood and youth, when the 
charm of new existence is upon us, and all around is beauty, 
harmony and love, are like rare and rich gems that never fade 
or decay. ‘These sensations, experienced when the edge of 
enjoyment is keen and the senses exquisitely susceptible, furnish 
delightful recollections, which cling to us in the latter stages 
of life like the principle of our being itself. They in different 
minds are associated with different objects, and when reproduced 
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by any cause awaken different trains of thought. These trains 
are ever varying, according to the varied constitutions of differ- 
ent persons. ‘They however are delightful to the mind in all 
their varieties. These impressions form a picture that is im- 
printed on the memory in all the freshness and beauty of its 
pristine existence, and time cannot wear it away; it is fixed in 
ethereal colors on the soul, and there becomes an essence that 
defies the mutability of material things and lives with the 
domain of our spirits. 


The responsibilities attached to an undertaking of this kind, 
aside from the labor of constantly furnishing matter of that cha- 
racter which will be acceptable to the literary public, is great. 
Everything that is written and read has an influence; and a 
dignity and weight which they do not deserve are often accorded 
to printed opinions. No one who is candid and reflecting can 
look with indifference on the general bearings that various prin- 
ciples when disseminated may have upon the community, as 
affecting questions of the greatest moment to its interests and 
welfare. An honest zeal to promulgate that only which is pure 


and salutary in its effects, shall prompt the conductors of this 
Journal to exclude everything that may operate unfavorably 
upon the morals or the happiness of the community. 


The task of furnishing matter for a work even of the size 
here proposed, is by no means small. With the pledged assist- 
ance, however, of many persons of high literary standing, the 
Editors confidently trust that they shall be able to make this 
work such as will bear comparison with other publications of the 
kind now printed; and they only ask the kind indulgence of a 
liberal and discerning public, and encouragement commensurate 


with the merits of the work itself. 








THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 


Tue life of man, like the flowing stream, is ever passing 
away, yet ever coming, and almost all he can be said to enjoy 
is either past or future. ‘The present, in perpetual motion, leaves 
him as soon as it arrives, ceases to be present before its pre- 
sence is well perceived, and is only known to have existed from 
its effects. ‘The most abundant resources of his enjoyments 
must therefore exist in his anticipations and_ recollections. 
Hence his constant aspirations for future good, and his fondness 
for reviewing the scenes of his past life; and hence his love of 
descriptive scenes, whether real or imaginary, where the expe- 
rience and fortunes of others are portrayed. 

To the imaginative man, there are no happier moments 
than those he passes in solitude, abandoned to his own fancy. 
This sometimes puts sceptres in his hand or mitres on his head, 
shifts the scene of pleasure with endless variety, bids all the 
forms of beauty sparkle before him, and even satiates him with 
every change of visionary luxury. 

It is easy in these moments, when reason slumbers and fancy 
wakes, to collect all the possibilities of happiness, to alter the 
course of the sun, to bring back the past and anticipate the 
future, to unite all the beauties of all seasons and all the bless- 
ings of all climates, to receive and bestow felicity and forget that 
misery is the lot of man. 

In imagination, with what delight does he retrace the path of 
life through all its varieties of shade and sunshine, till he arrive 
back at the departed moments of childhood, when every sound 
that fell upon his ear was as the thrilling of an angel’s harp ; 
when every prospect and scene before him bloomed in all the 
freshness and beauty of an Eden; when every object that met 
his enraptured senses seemed as " belonging to some scene of 
enchantment ; when all was beauty, all was joy, all was har- 
mony, all was love ! 

In imagination, we linger with a kind of sadly-pleasing me- 
lancholy as we revisit, after absence, the long-lost spot of our 

nativity, sport again with the companions of our childhood, and 
again listen to the wild warblers of the groves around our 
native home. Here, as we join in the sports of former times, 
in the revel and thoughtless merriment of childhood and youth, 
we seem to live over again the days of innocence and happi- 
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ness, and to enjoy all the luxuries of youth and beauty, even 
though surrounded with the chilling frosts of age. 

In imagination, we can travel from clime to clime, cull 
from every region its sweets and flowers, revel in the beauty 
and magnificence of every prospect in every country, and enjoy 
all the refined delight of grandeur, sublimity and elegance, even 
in retirement and solitude. Often when the blighting breath 
of winter has deadened every beauteous prospect, we transport 
ourselves in fancy to the gay and lovely vernal months, when 
every whispering breeze that steals along wafts to our enrap- 
tured senses the mingled odors of a thousand beds of flowers ; 
when the painted landscape on every side presents one un- 
bounded blush of beauty, and every songster of nature tunes its 
voice to please. We here participate in all that can enliven, 
exalt or charm, even wher nature herself is but one wide and 
unseemly waste. 

In poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture and music—those 
arts from which we derive all that is gay, beautiful and sublime 
—the imagination exerts a powerful influence in forming those 
rich combinations that cause the marble to speak, the breathing 
canvass to glow with life, perpetuating the fascinating smile, the 
scintillations of the eye and the endearing lineaments of a friend 
or lover in unfading colors, and calling up the forms of beauty, 
proportion and elegance, from beneath the hand of the artist. 
The majestic numbers of poetry that swell and exalt the soul, 
are the legitimate offspring of the imagination, as well as the 
delightful strains of music that cause it to thrill with delight as 
we listen. The poet, as he harps on groves and shades, and 
gods and nymphs, and darts and flames; as he sings of con- 
stancy and love, and charms and enchantments, i is borne along in 
ecstacy by his fancy, ‘ till imagination’s wearied wing the enthu- 
siast can no more sustain, —then sad, he sinks to earth again. 

In ‘every age and country the imagination has exerted a 
strong influence on the manners, pursuits, and happiness of man. 
Men of ever y condition and calling sacrifice more or less at the 
shrine of fancy. ‘The scholar, philosopher and statesman, as 
well as the poet and lover, are too often governed by its 
influences. 

How often has the slave, sweltering beneath a tropical sun, 
in his moody musings ferried him o’er the briny wave of the 
broad blue ocean, and in fancy seated himself beneath the 
cooling shade of his beloved palms, tw join in the recreations of 
former times, and forget all the toils and sorrows attendant 
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on his bondage! He, in his dream of ecstacy, for a moment 
forgetful of his pains, exults even beneath the galling chains of 
slavery. 
‘O, Fancy! Thou 

Friend to the wretch whom every friend forsakes, 

We woo thee, Fancy! In thy fairy paths 

Let the gay songster rove, and gently trill 

The strain of heavenly joy.’ 


The tempest-beaten and toil-worn mariner, often when the 
midnight sky is shrouded in storms, as lonely he sinks to rest, 
idly listening to the ceaseless dashings of the unfathomable 
abyss beneath and around him, transports himself in fancy 
perhaps ten thousand miles across the briny deep, and for a 
moment at his own fireside enjoys all the blessings of welcome 
salutation, conjugal affection and parental endearment. 

The dear associations which bind us to life, arise mostly from 
the imaginative power, or the ability we possess of recalling for- 
mer pleasures, and presenting them to mental inspection in such 
a manner that they seem to reproduce their former impressions 
and to afford a renewed delight. 

The mind, not content with the present, is continually 
pressing forward to inquire what may be reserved for a futurity, 
or going backward to imagine what has been. Passing back 
beyond the period of recorded events, it fearlessly traverses 
the shadowy regions of fancy up to the very source of time ; 
climbs the dark eminence that separates material existence 
from the regions of phantoms and shades, and steals a glance 
down that awful void—the abode of chaos and night—where 
the fiat of Omnipotence never yet had exercised its creative 
energies. It even inquires what could have been, at this 
remote period, ere the fabrication of the mighty works of 
creation. 

Passing forward along the course of future years, it presents 
in review thousands of unborn generations ; beholds the rise 
and downfall of numberless empires and states yet existing only 
in the regions of possibility ; traces their rise, meridian. glory 
and ruin, and lingers for a moment on each gay and lovely 
scene that shall wake the voice of joy and harmony in future 
times. Standing amid the glories of the present and reflecting 
upon the ruins of the past, man is led insensibly to ponder 
upon the sure and invariable decay of all his works. Even 
amid the throng and bustle of a great city, he is led to look 
forward to some remote and lonely period when the expensive 
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edifices and towering spires that surround him shall have crum- 
bled into silent ruin; when the voice of revelry, the din of 
commerce, and the hum of industry, shall have ceased ; when 
of all the gay thousands that nimbly trip along their way, nought 
shall be heard save the lone traveler, as he stands musing over 
the mouldering fragments of former grandeur and decayed glory, 
exclaiming, in the emphatic language of the poet, with a 
falling tear, 

‘ Aspice murorum moles, praeruptaque saxa ! 

Omnia tempus edax depascitur, omnia carpit.’ 





I. 


THERE is an isle! where ling’ring plays 

The sunlight of those earlier days, 

When o’er the soul’s most sadden’d feeling 

Some joyous future would be stealing, 

And every passing moment brought 

Some rapt’rous sense—some glowing thought— 

Effacing that which went before, 

Like waves upon the moonlight shore, 

Which come, and die—so quick—so bright— 

That to the wilder’d brain the sight 

Conveys th’ idea, from this its seeming, 

*Tis but the same wild wave thus beaming. 
The breeze may blow, the waves may roll, 
That isle is centred in the soul! 

Nor tempest’s chill can ever tear 
The flowers which bloom forever there. 
’Tis Memory ! 


II. 


Moments there are! when we must brood 
O’er broken vows in solitude ; 

Then, who does not delight to turn 

A tearful eye to Friendship’s urn! 

As, through the shades of time, he traces 
Those long-beloved ‘ familiar faces,’ 
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Whose fond affection used to cast 
A radiant halo o’er the past. 
And there are hours! when earth and sky 
Whisper the sad heart mournfully ; 
When cheerless as the winter’s snow 
Were life, did not that light still glow. 
For,,as upon the crumbling pile 
Thé moonbeams rest with sadd’ning smie— 
So, gently on the heart’s decay 
Will shine the pure and quiet ray 
Of Memory ! 


If. 


The feeling tear! that crystal gem 

Set in the warm heart’s diadem, 

Were but a cold, a senseless thing, 

Did it not sparkle from the spring 

Of Memory. And, dark the mind! 

The senses dull! the soul confined! 

Did deep Oblivion’s stream surround 

That little consecrated ground. 

What feelings were there then, to bind 

Our social hearts to human kind ? 

For who would idly seek to cherish 

Joys, that he knows must surely perish ? 

Like those,* whose life, as many deem, 

Depends upon the sunny beam, 
Yet die when in that beam you’ve laid them, 
Destroy’d by the same ray that made them. 
So would our joyous hours depart, 
And leave no incense on the heart— 
No Memory. 





IV. 
If there’s a music can control 
; The softer breathings of the soul— 


Whose magic chords have power to bare . 
The mysteries recorded there ; 








* The sunfish, I believe, is generated in the ocean by the warmth of the sun’s rays 
acting upon some matter on the surface, and dissolves in the hand upon being held in its 
rays, 
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It is the deep—the moral tone, 
Which springs from Memory’s Harp alone, 
When, mingling with its solemn lays, 
Are voices heard of by-gone days. 
As o’er the cold and icy lake 
The winds of Spring their pinions shake— 
Making that chilly depth to soften, 
Where they have dipp’d their wings so often ; 
So will the heart again expand, 
Touch’d by that sweet song from the Land 
Of Memory! 


Y. N. T. 





HOME. 


Tuere is more of spell-work about the homes of our fathers 
than he who has never been a wanderer imagines. Ask the 
poor exile on a foreign shore what visions flit across his fancy 
and call forth the deep-drawn sigh as he gazes silent and lonely 
on the midnight moon; and he will tell you, in the fulness of 
his heart, they are the visions of his infantile home, of which 
that beautiful moon is all that is left him. ‘Though his path be 
across the ocean—though he wander among the ice-bergs of 
Lapland, or sit down in the far-off islands of the sea, he feels 
that he can never out-travel the remembrance of his native 
village, or forget the delights of his early cottage. Though 
ambition lead him to foreign lands, or fortune tempt him into 
the world of business, he will often pause—even when success 
has gratified his wishes—and linger whole hours on the remem- 
brance of days gone by, as they steal, in the language of the 
Bard of Morven, like music to the soul. He will ‘delight i in 
every bush and tree, and flowering landscape and singing bird, 
that resembles those he saw in youth; and if in the farthest 
corner of the globe he hears the gentle breathings of a strain 
with which on his native hills he was familiar, what a world of 
sweet yet half melancholy joy it kindles in his bosom ! 

Yes, home is still dear to our heart; and, like the comet 
exiled from the sun, we would go but to return, and never grow 
so old nor wander so far as to be beyond its attraction. 
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STANZAS. 


P My heart is lapsing into song— 
Oh! wilt thou list to me, 
And give it but a rest among 
The hearts that cling to thee! 


And when the hushing eve comes still 
And soft thy musings o’er, 

Then let remembrance send a thrill 
IF’or me—for me, once more! 


I'll meet thee, soul to soul, and yield, 
As in a cherish’d dream, 

My soaring spirit all to thee, 
And, joying, catch a gleam— 


A ray—that in some charmed hour, 
Upon its fairy wing, 

I might, perchance, regain thy bower, 
And o’er thy harp-chords fling 


One strain, which on thy heart shall linger, 
One thought of other days and me 

One line, re-touch’d by memory’s finger, 
One prayer—and that were all for thee! 





M. P. H. 





THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


; THERE is not a man on earth who does not love his country. 
The degraded vassal of European despotism, though he groans 
under the iron rod of oppression, loves his native land, and 
is willing to die in its defence. Connected with it are many 
things which afford him pleasure ; of these he delights to think 
and speak. If abject slaves, and oppressed subjects, love their 
country, what must be the ardor of that patriotism which should 
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burn in the breast of every American citizen? Surely to us 
everything relating to the interests and prosperity of our coun- 
try must be interesting. It is bound to our hearts by compli- 
cated ties. It is a land left us, as a legacy, by our fathers, who 
fought and died in its defence—a land dear to us, as the repo- 
sitory of their ashes—a land in which we were born, i in which 
are our homes, with all their hallowed associations, and in which 
we expect to die. It is with pleasure, then, that we invite 
your attention to that growing part of it, denominated the 
Vauuiey or THE Mississippt. 

This extensive Valley is watered by the great Mississippi and 
its tributaries; and extends from the lakes of the North to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Alleghany to the Rocky 
Mountains. Its alluvions equal, in fertility, those of the 
Ganges or the Nile; and if its climate cannot vie with that 
of Italy for mildness and beauty, still it is pleasant and salu- 
brious. Its surface is variegated with extensive and luxuriant 
prairies, immense forests, fertile valleys, swelling uplands ; all 
calculated to delight the eye and impress the mind with ideas 
of the future greatness of the country. — Its rivers exceed in 
extent, beauty, and other advantages, most others on the globe, 
and such is their situation that by short artificial communications 
all parts of the Valley can be united. This region was from 
time immemorial, till discovered by Europeans, the habitation 
of wild beasts, and of men equally as wild and ferocious. 

Shortly after its discovery Spanish settlements were formed 
in different parts ; and it was traversed only by adventurous 
explorers and Catholic missionaries. Sixty or seventy years 
since, a number of dauntless adventurers removed their families 
from the South, and commenced the settlement of Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Man; in the East and North, possessing a 
spirit no less bold and fearless, followed their example, and in a 
short time the wilds of Ohio were filled with emigrants. Here 
they found the vestiges of an empire which time had buried in 
oblivion ; the relics of a generation, whose thrones and sceptres 
had crumbled, and who lived only in the traditions of their 
vagrant posterity. Here solitude reigned almost entire, and 
nature presented herself, in all her wild magnificence, without 
the disguise of art. No human habitation, except a few Indian 
huts, could be seen ; and the rivers flowed on in their course 
undisturbed, save when the light canoe of the savage passed 
swiftly over their surface. 

It was to this land our fathers came. Here they found a 
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few wandering and belligerent tribes of savages, and in a short 
time were involved in all the horrors of a savage war. The 
darkness of midnight witnessed the blaze of their dwellings ; 
the blood of their sons fattened their cornfields; the night 
wolf howled around their lonely habitation ; and the startling 
warwhoop broke their slumbers. But these and all the other 
dangers incident to their situation did not terrify them; and 
after having carried on the war in the different States for thirty 
years, they triumphed. Ina short time the face of things was 
changed. 

To trace the progress of the country would be foreign to 
our present purpose. It has surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Forty years since, its population amounted to 
190,000 ; now it is upwards of 4,000,000. The agricultu- 
rist now raises large crops from the ground where noxious 
vegetation lately grew in rank luxuriance ; the forests have fallen 
before the woodman’s axe, and in their places the exuberant 
productions of beautiful fields present themselves to our view. 
‘The wigwam of the Indian and the cabin of the emigrant have 
given place to buildings of superb architecture ; the council fires 
have gone out, and convenient court houses and_ splendid 
capitols have taken their places ; and where the 

* Poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Saw God in clouds, or heard him in the wind,’ 


offered up his prayers and sacrifices to the imaginary great but 
unknown Spirit, churches have arisen for the worship of the 
true and living God. Cities have sprung up as if by enchant- 
ment ; and the country is covered with villages. Commerce is 
extensively carried on ; the majestic steamboat now speeds its 
way over the bosom af the waters ; and the productions of the 
Valley are now transported to various parts of the world. ‘ The 
Teacher has gone abroad;’ and Colleges have arisen, and 
afford the advantages of a liberal education to aspiring youth. 
Information is disseminated through the means of books and 
periodicals that are published among us ; our orators, states- 
men and divines would not suffer im comparison with those of 
older countries ; and we have already formed a clraracter for 
industry and improvement. ‘This is no picture of the imagina- 
tion: the hoary-headed fathers have witnessed the changes of 
which we speak ; and though they may appear incredjble, we 
have every evidence of their truth. 

But there are one or two blots on this beautiful prospect, 
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inherited from our fathers, and as yet retained from the neces- 
sity of circumstances. Some of the fairest portions of this 
Valley are, unfortunately, polluted with slavery. The chain 
that we, as a nation, indignantly burst, we have in a worse 
form riveted upon others. We look, however, with pleasure, 
to the exertions now making to free us from this sad misfor- 
tune, and to return to Africa her long-lost and injured children, 
bearing back with them the blessings of civilization and 
christianity. 

But this is not the only case of oppression. The original 
inhabitants of the country have retired before the mighty march 
of civilization, and given up to us a large portion of their lands. 
But our population has increased ; and the cupidity of their 
neighbors now demands that they shall leave their patrimonial 
possessions—the land of their birth and their affections, con- 
taining the scenes of their childhood and the graves of their 
fathers—and go to an unknown and uncivilized country, beset 
with dangers, privations and sufferings. If they do remove, we 
fear they can only form a temporary residence ; for in a short 
time they will again be surrounded by our population, and may 
again be compelled to retire. As we have commenced remov- 
ing them, we know not where we shall stop ; perhaps not till 
the last Indian shall climb some tide-worn steep of the great 
Pacific, and, in all the loneliness and desolation of feeling which 
his situation would inspire, chant to the desert waves the death 
note of his nation’s existence. 

What is to be the destiny of this great country, we cannot 
know with any certainty. But from what has passed before 
us, may we not be permitted to calculate its probable future 
greatness ? The territory is sufficient to support a population 
of 150,000,000, without being more dense than many parts of 
Europe. ‘The greater part of it is yet unsettled. Should the 
tide of population continue to roll to the West as it has done 
for the last thirty years, the time is not far distant, when, even 
on the remotest shores of the Mississippi and Missouri, Com- 
merce will build her towns, Science found her Universities, and 
Religion raise her heaven-directed spires and send up the voice 
ef thanksgiving and praise from millions of intelligent freemen. 
The growing energies of a mighty nation will be evolved, and 
commerce, manufactures and the arts arise. The West will 
be able to give laws to the nation, and may we not calculate 
that the seat of our general government will be removed among 
us ; and instead of being, as we now are, almost on the frontier, 
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we shall then be in the centre of this mighty empire. Will not 
the condition of the people then living depend in a great mea- 
sure on our conduct now? ‘They will be scattered over a vast 
extent of country, thousands of miles apart—living on the pro- 
ductions of different soils—inhaling the air of every variety of 
climate, and accustomed to different modes of life ; and unless 
there is some strong bond of union, will they not almost as cer- 
tainly separate and ‘form different governments, as did the pro- 
genitors of the present nations of the East at the building of the 
tower of Babel? Should this ever be the case, all our great 
national advantages will be lost. The sun will no longer shine 
upon a united and happy people, but on states dissevered— 
discordant and belligerent—on a land rent with civil feuds and 
drenched with fraternal blood. 

In order to prevent this, there must be a community of inter- 
ests created—a mutual dependence between the different parts 
kept up—a fraternal feeling excited in the inhabitants—and 
canals and rail roads constructed to facilitate commercial inter- 
course and encourage agriculture and manufactures. 

But while the pecuniary and political interests of the country 
are attended to, the moral and religious interests must not be 
neglected. W ashington, the father of his country, who had 
studied human character under all its diversities, declared that 
‘ No principle of action could be safely trusted that did not flow 
from a sense of religious obligation.’ 

Ambition, Ignorance, Pride and Luxury, have caused the 
downfall of many ancient nations ; and we have no reason to 
believe that ours will share a better fate, unless we have an 
enlightened and moral community, and cultivate a pure religion 
which teaches men to be temperate and humble. 

This Valley is young, but there is much vice and immorality 
abroad in it; and if we cannot now dry up these little rills and 
their sources, what can we do when with resistless force they 
shall pour their broad polluted streams over the whole land! 
We rejoice that means are using to arrest their progress. We 
look to them to correct public sentiment, and fortify the ele- 
ments of society—to prevent a torrent of corruption, and elevate 
an empire of immortal beings to the dignity of virtuous freemen 
—to raise a protection around the sacred privileges of the fire- 
side, and secure the altar from invasion ; and, more than all, to 
open the pathway to a glorious immortality—to fill up time with 
social comforts, to gild its close with consolation, and crown 
the whole with consummate felicity. 
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Industry, Education, and Morality, are the safeguards of our 
Republic. They are the bases of those free institutions which, 
with the blessings of heaven, will make our country an example 
to the world. 







‘ Far off shall shine her unextinguish’d ray, 
A mighty beacon lighting glory’s way ; 
Whose living lustre shall the world adorn, 
And shine and soar to ages yet unborn.’ 







A RESIDENT OF THE VALLEY. 











THE DESERTED INDIAN VILLAGE. 


THRovuGH the deep forest’s arch of green 
There peal’d no hunter’s shout— e 
And, lingering ’neath his leafy screen, 
The browsing deer look’d out. 
Yon roofless cabins to the blast 
Return’d a hollow moan, 
And the lean fox his vile repast 
Made on their threshold stone. 









Why do those oars resign their strife ? 
Yon blackening boats decay ? 

What hand hath check’d the tide of life 
That made this vale so gay ?>— 

I spake,—yet nothing answer’d me 
Save the swoll’n torrent’s roar, 

And the damp reeds that heavily 

Sigh’d on their sedgy shore. 











Till sudden from a cave remote 
A hermit Indian sped,— 
Majestic, though long years had wrote 
_ Their history on his head :— 
‘Who for the Red Man’s vanish’d race 
Inquires with fruitless care ? 
The storm hath hurl’d them from their place, 
They fade in empty air. 
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‘ There rest our sires—a mighty band— 
Yon mounds protect their clay ; 

How wise to seek the Spirit’s land 
Before the evil day! 

Deep voices of my glorious sires, 
I hear your midnight sigh, 

And see your spears with fitful fires 
Flash in the northern sky. 


‘ But on your sons the White Man’s eye 
Hath baleful poison shed ; 
Far from their native earth they fly, 
Far from their honor’d dead :— 
No warrior leads the battle van; 
And, stricken by the blast, 
' I dwell, a solitary man— 
Of all my tribe, the last. 


‘ Their corn upon yon prairie grew ; 
And, countless o’er its tide, 

The river felt their light canoe 
With arrowy swiftness glide. 

The voice of merry childhood rang 
From glen and forest high, 

And at those doors the mother sang 
ler plaintive lullaby. 


*] saw them with unutter’d pain 
To the far west pass by— 

Chief, sire and babe—a lengthen’d train ; 
They left me here to die. 

But mouldering ’mid our fathers’ dust 
These fleshless bones shal] bleach :’ 

Ife ceased—for sorrow’s rising gust 
©’erwhelm’d the power of speech. 


I saw the hoary mourner bow 
As toward his cave he drew, 
And o’er my Country’s broken vow 
I grieved in silence too, 
Remembering that our God is just, 
I trembled for her fate, 
Who, trampling on a nation’s trust, 
Thus left it desolate. 


Hartford, April, 1832. 


L. H. S. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF RED MOUNTAIN. 


I pertve much pleasure from the mere beauties of nature— 
from the dashing cascade, the verdant landscape with its groves 
and precipices—and among the rallying places of my affections, 
the endearing mementos of my childhood, are the New England 
mountains, whose lofty peaks are covered with a deep cerulean 
curtain. ‘Among these, there is none that exercises a more de- 
lightful spell over my imagination than the beautiful scenery 
which is viewed from the summit of Red Mountain. 

This high bluff, or promontory, is situated near the centre of 
New Hampshire, in the county of Strafford, between Lakes 
Squam and Winnipiseogee ; and derives its name, not from the 
sacred fires of Gyaours, or magic rites, or superstitious legends 
of antiquity,—but simply from its foliage, which the golden 
pomp of autumn tinges with a ruddy hue. Its shrubbery con- 
sists mostly of dwarf oak, fern, and the whortleberry ; and 
many mountain violets and lilies interspersed add beauty to the 
spot. Its surface is so even that visiters can ascend with car- 
riages ; and on horseback may ride without inconvenience over 
any part of its summit. Many have been the times, in earl 
youth, when with festive groups of friends, the old, the middle 
aged and young, from the neighboring villages, I have traversed 
the surface of this delightful place, breathed the pure and gen- 
tle breeze, and sathered berries which grew in the most abun- 
dant profusion. A little grove, which shades the purest spring 
on earth, stands as a record of the visitants, whose names are 
carved upon its trees ; and high above the rest reads that of 
some adventurous youth, who at the peril of his neck and limbs 
has placed his own by the side of hers whom he most 
loves. When wearied with our pleasant ramble, we would sit 
and sip our tea or coffee, and enjoy the rich repast spread upon 
a broad slab—a granite table formed by the hand of nature. 
There bright eyes beamed with pleasure, and many a jocund 
tale went round to enliven the rural feast. 

These are among the recollections of those honest days of 
yore, when the settlers were more social and joyous than at 
present ; the traces of which, I sincerely regret, are dail 
growing more faint, nay, are almost obliterated by modern 
innovations of fashion, which create fastidious distinctions and 
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lead those worthy yeomanry less to admire the beauties of 
simple nature. 

At the base of this mountain lies the beautiful lake of Winni- 
piseogee, spreading out to the southward to a distance of twen- 
ty-five miles, with an average breadth of about five, a sheet of 
water clear as crystal, and embellished with numerous little 
verdant islands, cultiv ated for farms or used for pasturage. 

This, with the scenery in every direction, as far as vision 
can extend, of mountains cultivated to their summits, and flocks 
and cattle grazing on a thousand hills, with plains and silvery 
streams spread like a painted chart beneath your feet, taken in 
at one coup d’eil, presents one of the loveliest landscapes of New 
England, or perhaps of America. 

I never looked abroad upon that beautiful expanse of water 
studded with its islands ; upon the little villages and cottages 
glittering in white amidst the verdant lawn ; upon | Mount Os- 
sipee, and the more lofty Chocorua with its frow ning peak 
overlooking in solitary grandeur the fertile plains of Pequaquet, 
and presenting as realities all the fancied visions of fairy land, 
without feeling that I trod a hallowed spot, and breathing sin- 
cerest aspirations to the God of Nature. There are concep- 
tions of the Deity, which, whether in a solitude like this or on 
the high places of Gerizim or Lebanon, make man feel his 
own littleness, and for a time will breathe like inspiration on the 
heart, and elevate the soul to a state of hallowed enjoyment. 

In ‘childhood, when after a solitary ramble I have been sur- 
veying the scenery from the summit of Red Mountain, and 
wondering at the prospect, the shrill and lonely cry of the loon, 
a wild fowl of the lake—than which no sound I ever heard 
seemed more thrilling, save the wild yell of a sav age—would 
awaken in my young fancy visions of those wild spirits that once 
roamed free over this beautiful domain. Upon these mountains 
and fertile plains the Ossipees pursued the moose, the elk, and 
deer, and the bear and wolf fell victims to their flinty arrows. 
Here did they shoot the wild and gabbling visitants of the pools 
and coves, or in their light skiffs skim the lake to ensnare the 
wily trout, the voracious pike, the cusk and chub, and drag them 
from their w atery depths. Unskilled in war, they peaceably 
enjoyed the gifts of nature. ‘They were a numerous tribe, but 
an insidious disease brought desolation to their wigwams, and 
the fierce Mohawks from the West gleaned up a remnant and 
dealt to them the tender mercies of the bloody tomahawk. <A 
little band alone escaped, and fleeing to the summit of Mount 
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Ossipee, among these fortresses of nature secured themselves 
awhile ; but the bleached bones and the implements now found 
within the caves around the w aterfall, too plainly tell their dis- 
mal tale. 

Enveloped in yon dark cloud is the craig where Chocorua, 
the last of his tribe, the seer and the philosopher, clinging with 
convulsive grasp and writhing in the agonies of death, impre- 

‘ated curses upon his murderers, till exhausted he fell headlong 
backwards into the deep chasm below. At its base lies that ill- 
fated region which is blasted by a spell never to be broken ; 
and till the present race of men shall have passed away, the 
wrongs of the former owner of that soil will be remembered. 
Accuse me not of superstition ; but to this day ‘ the cattle die, 
and blighted is their corn.’ Often at night black Bruin, with an 
army of his rough companions, issues from his haunts to rob the 
scanty harvests ; till maddened that what blight and mildew 
spared should go by stealth, the poor inhabitants by snares, by 
traps and spring guns, send those robbers where they will rob 
no more. Foul tempests often hurl the trees in the air like 
weeds ; and the grim and savage wolves, from the deep recesses 
of the forests, howling their midnight orgies like so many de- 
mons, rush forth, and hecatombs of innocent flocks lay bleeding 
to appease the manes of the wronged Indian prophet. 

A little farther to the east, beyond the peak, Pequaquet 
spreads her plains full to our view ; and with it that famed 
strand where the copper-colored lords, with valor worthy of the 
Spartan name—a little band of marty rs—fought for their homes 
and their household gods, whilst their invaders fought— O! 
sacra fames aurt’—to traflick in their enemies > heads. But it 
was dear-bought victory. The savage was revenged when 
Lovell fell and bis brave comrades met their fate, and many a 
white man long bewailed that day. 

These, with many other events of former times, would flit 
across my mind when viewing the region round about me, and 
nature smiled unconscious of the wars and cruelties of man. 

Where are now those Indian warriors, or their posterity ? 
Echo answers, Where? But who can scan the secret ways of 
Providence? The cities of the eastern plain, Thebes and Pal- 
myra, Babylon and ‘Tyre, and many others with their millions 
rioting in worldly pomp and grandeur, have passed away ; 
and who knows but in turn our name will pass away, with all our 
splendid works of art, and ‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision 
leave not a trace behind?’ Why should we persecute the little 
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remnant of a former race that still survives our cruelties, wrest 
away their lands, and drive them to despair? The white man 
came ; the Indian was at first his friend, but his skin forsooth 
was red ; wealth had no charms for him, and money he despised. 
His wants were few ; nothing disturbed the tranquillity of his 
soul. Mercenary tricks, scramblings for office, reformings in 
and out, were to him unknown. He was content and happy in 
this lamentable state. His brutish nature gave offence ; he 
therefore must give place to those who have a thousand wants 
where he had one. ‘The valiant tribes have left no writers but 
their enemies to vindicate their noble character; but iad they 
lived in the times of Greece and Rome, the practice of their 
rigid maxims would have raised their race to immortal honors. 

But to return. The traveler who wishes to enjoy the wild 
romance and beauty of nature will stop a few moments on his 
way, and turn aside to admire the prospect from Red Moun- 
tain. I can assure him that its traces can never be effaced 
from the memory. 





DEL GREEN. 


A LEGEND OF THE SPECTRE SHIP. 


In looking upon a large map of the British Provinces of North 
America, it will be observed that the Bay of F undy, stretching 
up between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, is indented with 
numerous headlands and promontories, some of which stand 
out to a considerable distance into the sea or bay. 

Numerous islands, also, are scattered along the mouth of this 
bay, at short distances, forming a sort of chain nearly quite 
across it. ‘These are almost incessantly enveloped in dense 
fogs, during the spring and summer months ; but occasionally , 
when these become scattered by the intense rays of a summer’s 
sun, and the winds have ceased to agitate the waters, the broad 
glassy surface of this vast sheet, of a hundred miles in length, 
and sixty or eighty in breadth, lying in quietness, is seen thickly 
scattered over with sea-fowl,—some on the wing, soaring aloft 
and traversing the bay in various directions ; others in the wa- 
ter, either swimming and screaming, or floating on the chips 
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and fragments of wood and bark, that have drifted out at sea 
from the various rivers and small ‘inlets of the lumber-districts 
bordering upon the shores. 

To observe a gull or duck navigating one of these puny 
vessels, standing erect on his frail barque, as if watching his 
own reflected image in the glassy surface beneath, while thou- 
sands of his fellows are busily engaged around hie, 3 in gathering 
the floating sea-weed and offal that are drifting with the tide, is 
truly laughable. 

On a still day, when the tide is retreating from the bay, and 
the sun is resting on the surface of the waters, numerous shoals 
of porpoises and grampus are seen spouting and blowing and 
sporting, now rising to the surface in quick succession, and 
now retreating to the depths below ; while at intervals, and at 
a distance, the huge whale is heard to pour forth his smoking 
breath like the discharge of a steamer, raising in broken spray 
and foam the calm smoothness or gentle ripple of the ocean, 
and sometimes lying half exposed to view, floating—a huge, 
black, unshapely” mass—on the surface. 

The small boats, pink-sterns, and larger craft, are seen at 
anchor, while the fishermen are busily plying their lines, and 
raising a every moment some finny inhabitant from his watery 
element below. Coasters and merchantmen are seen crossing the 
bay in different directions, and at divers distances ; some depart- 
ing for the West Indies and Europe with high-piled decks of 
lumber, and some returning from their voyages, laden with 
foreign commodities for the use of the inhabitants of the Pro- 
vinces. 

From the middle of the bay may be seen at one ‘ coup d’eil’ 
the islands of Campo-Bello, Grand Manan, Tit Manan, Long 
Island, Brier Island, and the shores of Nova Scotia, with its 
various capes and headlands, stretching out into that part of the 
bay called St. Mary’s; and low down in the horizon, as far as 
the eye can extend its vision, Mount Desert, with its barren 
and naked rocks. 

It was on the afternoon of a sunny day, in the latter part of 
the month of March, in 1798, that a new, square-rigged vessel, 
deeply laden with hauher high piled upon the deck, and with 
fifteen cabin. passengers, besides the crew—men, women, and 
children—was seen making its way with full-spread canvass, 
across the bay, from the port of St. John’s, to put out to sea for 
the West Indies. With the little wind that then breathed, she 
was slowly working her way through the narrow passage that 
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leads out between Grand Manan and Long Island; and as the 
wind died away, the vessel remained almost motionless, so that 
the morning of the following day found her nearly in the same 
spot she occ cupied the evening preceding. 

There has been a tradition for many years among the seamen 
who navigate this bay and the adjoining waters, that, in conse- 
quence of some marine disaster in former times happening to 
the crew of an English merchantman, through the wicked design 
of her captain—she being wrecked in her passage through the 
narrow strait that leads near Brier Island—the shadowy sem- 
blance of a ship is often seen at night, and amid the thick fogs 
that almost forever sleep around these islands, careering wildly 
along the agitated surface of the deep; and bringing with her, 
storm and tempest so dreadful, that all vessels which are at this 
time out on these waters meet with inevitable destruction. ‘This 
magic vessel has often been hailed by seamen, with the supposi- 
tion that she was some fisherman or coaster; her crew have 
often been heard talking, laughing, and hallooing, amid the dense 
fogs, and her thin shadowy form dimly discerned through the 
mists. But the moment she is hailed, all noise ceases, the ves- 
sel disappears, and after a short interval her crew are again 
heard at some distance, and in different directions, working 
their enchanted vessel. The creaking of the rigging, the ‘ yoo 
he voo’ of her crew, and even the parting of the waters be- 
neath her magic keel, ¢ re said often to have been distinctly 
heard amidst the fogs and darkness of the night. This spectre 
vessel is the nightly theme of the mariner who navigates these 
coasts, and is well known to all by the significant appellation of 
‘Det Green’s Encnantep Suir.’ As her appearance is 
considered the sure harbinger of tempest and destruction, it has 
become a subject of peculiar dread to seamen, and is looked 
upon only as the precursor of shipwreck and death. 

As the sun arose on this morning, a dark cloud hung round 
low in the southern horizon, the wind breathed up from the 
south-west, and as the light of morning glittered on the blue 

waters, and danced upon the gentle ripple. that played upon its 
surface, the scene was indescribably beautiful. The vessel was 
soon seen under weigh, leaving the bay and directihg her course 
out into the broad, blue expanse of ocean. The breeze fresh- 
ened ; and ere the sun had reached half its meridian height, our 
vessel was seen gliding through the waters at the rate of six or 
eight miles an hour, in all the pride and beauty of a staunch, 
well-rigged ship, departing on a prosperous voyage. 
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There was, however, some anxiety on the part of the cap- 
tain and passengers, in consequence of the dense and dark 
cloud that still hung in the south, and seemed to rise gradually 
in rather a threatening aspect. ‘The captain was often upon 
the deck for the purpose of making observations on the weather. 
The crew, though assiduous at their tasks, were nevertheless 
frequently heard to remark to one another that ‘ the sky looked 
squally ;’ and the passengers were frequently asking questions 
of what would be done in case of a storm. 

About noon the wind seemed to die away, and to haul round 
into the south-east; but before three in the afternoon it again 
commenced blowing more violently than ever, and many pro- 
posals were made by the passengers to return and put into the 
nearest harbor. 

The sky was now completely shut in by clouds, that floated 
along in dark, deep masses. ‘The rain poured down in torrents. 
The lightnings flashed, and the deep reverberations of the thun- 
der, as the electric fluid passed from cloud to cloud, was suffi- 
cient to daunt the stoutest heart. The vessel in the early part 
of the day had lost sight of the land, and was by this time far 
out at sea, making, or rather rolling her way over the waves in 
the direction of her destined course. 

One who has never been upon the waters of the ocean can 
form but a faint conception of the magnificence of the scene, 
and of the impression it makes upon the mind when the eye, 
with its utmost stretch of vision, takes in the extended prospect 
on every side; when one wide waste of waters meets the view, 
raised into hills and mountains by the winds, and madly dashing 
and foaming as they urge their onward course toward the land. 

The swell of the ocean had so much increased by five in the 
afternoon, and the wind being so directly ahead and now blow- 
ing a tempest, that the vessel at this time was making but little 
headway, and this little with much effort and danger. The 
heavy deck load of lumber served to render the ship unmanage- 
able, and the deck was often sw ept over and drenched by the 
breakers, as they came tumbling in mountains and sweeping 
along the side of the vessel. 

The darkness of night was now fast approaching ; and the 
prospect of passing the night in this perilous situation was ren- 
dered still more gloomy by, what was very uncommon during 
such a tempest of wind, a dense fog. During the day a distant 
sail had occasionally been discovered, and as they were passing 
out from the bay they had often sailed alongside the pink-sterns 
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and small craft of the fishermen, and seemed not entirely to 
have forsaken the abodes of human life; but now they had lost 
sight of every trace of human life, and nothing was seen but the 
wide waste of waters around them, and its only visible tenant, 
the petrel—the little swallow of the ocean—that, during the 
fiercest tempests, skims closely and fearlessly along its surface, 
keeping time w ith its waves, and cheerfully picking from their 
summits the means of its subsistence. 

As the last light of day was still lingering on the deep, but 
every moment growing fainter and fainter, these small birds— 
generally called the petrel, but known among sailors by the 
name of ‘ Mother Carey’s chickens ’—were seen flitting closely 
along under the stern of the vessel in large numbers. Seamen 
often attach an unpropitious omen to their presence, and many 
a hardy tar on this occasion was heard to remark, ‘ there would 
be a tough night on’t.2. The captain, disheartened and 
somewhat alarmed at their situation, ordered the men to take 
in all the sails except the mainsail and fores ail, bring the head 
of the vessel near the wind, and ‘ lay to.’ 

Scarcely were these orders finished, when there was a cry 
raised by the passengers, of ‘a sail ahead’ ; and though the 
fog and darkness prevented them from discerning any object, 
talking and shouting and hallooing were distinctly heard amid 
the fos and mists and the tumult of the waves, so near that the 

captain, fearing he might be ‘run foul of’ or run upon some 
fisherman or merchantman, ordered the speaking trumpet that 
they might be hailed. No sooner had the first articulate sound 
broken from this instrument, than all was hushed and silent. 
Even the wind itself seemed for a moment quieted, and it was 
fallaciously hoped and conjectured that the storm was subsid- 
ing. ‘There was however soon heard in the distance a deep 
and sullen murmur of the tempest; a heavy undulation of Vs 
ocean was felt by the vessel, and, as she swang to and fro i 
the deep channels between the waves, her rigging ened 
strained and was heard to creak in harsh accordance with the 
whistling of the wind ‘through her shrouds, while her every 
joint, as she labored amid the waves, seemed ready to part 
asunder. ‘The captain turned pale, and the boldest seaman felt 
a thrill of horror pass over him, at these appearances ; and there 
remained not the least doubt in their minds that ‘ Del Green’s 
enchanted vessel’ had been spoken, and that before another 
morning all on board would perish. 

Before the seamen had discharged their duty of taking in the 
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sails, the wind blew a hurricane, the foresail was shivered to 
tatters, and the topmast had gone overboard. ‘The waves came 
rushing from the south-east in mountains, and in the intervals 
of the storm voices were heard in various directions, like those 
of seamen in distress. The vessel, unable longer to sustain even 
a double-reefed solitary sail, was soon seen running before the 
wind, under her naked poles ; ; while the howling of the storm 
through her shrouds, its dismal screaming and shnill cry as it 
swept by the small cords and blocks, was occasionally inter- 
rupted by unearthly sounds that seemed to echo and reverberate 
along the waves. She drifted madly before the wind; and 
while the crew were endeavoring to discharge the burthen of 
the heavy-loaded deck into the sea, the mainmast, with a tre- 
mendous crash, went by the board, having snapped off a little 
above the deck. A universal panic seized the whole crew as 
they waited in expectation of immediate death. 

The waves now broke furiously over the drifting wreck, the 
remains of the once gallant ship being wholly at their mercy. 
- The dismasted vessel was propelled forward by each successive 
undulation, with an irresistible force, till it was ascertained that 
she must have been to the westward of Cape Sable, and that a 
few miles more of drifting would dash her naked hulk upon the 
rocks either of Brier Island or Grand Manan. At length, as 
daylight began to dawn, they discovered, a few rods before 
them, the fog-wrapped island so much dreaded, with its frown- 
ing and beetling precipices, lashed by the thundering ocean 
wrought into madness by the winds; and ere the sun arose, 
the gallant ship, that the day previous had left the bay in so 
much pride and beauty, was floating in fragments along the 
shore, and one—one only—of a crew of twenty-five, escaped 
from this disastrous adventure to convey the dismal tidings of 
their fate. 





EVENING AT TRENTON FALLS. 


’T was the still hour of twilight, and the sun 

Had look’d a last farewell; his feeble light 

That late had smiled, in converse with the hills, 
And lit their tops with rays of liquid gold, 

Was gently fading, like the hue of maiden’s cheek, 
And struggling, died before approaching night. 
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In the deep cavern’s gloomy space I stood, 

To view the mighty work of nature’s God. 

I sought the mountain’s summit till my eyes 
Were fix’d on heaven; and my wearied gaze 
Still toil’d the steep ascent in restless search 

Of that scarce known, and wild, untrodden brink, 
The monstrous pile, that rear’d its towering head 
Like some vast giant, scanning o’er the world, 
And viewing all the dark terrific scene around 
With calm sublimity, and grandeur’s mien. 

Yet amid the war of waters, and the groans 

Of crumbling rocks that quit their brittle holds, 
*T was beautiful to see the airy clouds, 

That hover’d o’er the scene, in purest love 

Come smiling down upon the mountain’s top 
And kiss its frowning brow. 


Oh! it was sweet 
To turn one moment from dread peril’s track, 
And look upon kind nature’s friendship. There 
To view the rushing waters’ mighty course, 
Struck the bewilder’d soul with godlike awe, 
And mingled fear, with heartfelt admiration 
Of that wide, lonely glen. 
The cataract came leaping fiercely down 
From rock to rock, as if it sought repose 
Upon their flinty bosoms ; then its howls 
Of disappointment broke like thunder forth 
And fill’d the pregnant air. 
As its huge form roll’d wildly down its path, 
It seem’d to melt in playful, winding mists 
Before the sight, and end in foaming torrents ; 
Then as it danced unruffled on its way, 
The infant waves cast up their lazy lengths, 
And, laughing at their dangers safely pass’d, 
Went singing on in search of calmer scenes. 
Oh! how stupendous was this glorious work! 
In one brief moment, at the Almighty’s nod, 
The unconscious mountain knew its master’s will ; 
And parting at his look, pour’d forth its stream 
Of torrents deep and dark, to moan the wreck 
Of nature. To wander near this spot 
When the calm hour of evening chid her gloom ; 
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To hear the echoings of the waterfall 

Speak sadden’d tones from every distant hill ; 
To see the phantoms of a waking dream 

Upheld by fancy to the startled view, 

Was dearly sweet, but terrible. 

I look’d upon it as a hallow’d spot, 

Where blessed spirits might converse in love 
And raise in humble voice their praise to God ; 
Where seraph-forms might meet in noonday joy, 
And dream of their own heaven. 





MAY-DAY. 


‘O thou delicious Spring! O ye new flowers, 

O airs, O youngling bowers, fresh-thick’ning grass, 

And plain beneath heaven’s face! O hills and mountains, 
Valleys and streams and fountains, banks of green 

Myrtles and palm serene, ivies and bays ; 

And ye who warim’d our lays, spirits o’ the wood, 

Echoes and solitudes and lakes of light!” 


May-Day has come, and the frosts and the frowns of Winter 
have but just left us. They have long lingered in the 
footsteps of the stern monarch whose legitimate attendants they 
are, and have given to the young and gentle Spring the features 
and the habiliments of her rude predecessor. ‘They have ex- 
tended their chilling effects into the domestic circle ; and though 
at the close of a dull and cheerless day they may have gathered 
around the ‘ ingle neuk’ the group which recently was assem- 
bled there in cheerfulness and animation, yet a cold dissatisfac- 
tion or a complaining sigh has alone been felt and heard in this 
mock semblance of a winter evening fireside. And they have 
not failed to exert an unhealthy influence on the feelings and 
the happiness of society in general. ‘To say nothing of the 
exclusive effects of the late wasting winds upon the physical 
constitution, they have been the exciting cause of a mo 

epidemic, whose symptoms, so far as their successful treatment 
is concerned, are even more virulent than those of the dreaded 
cholera. A peevish and impatient sense of uneasiness has em- 
bittered the feelings, and sat enthroned on the countenance, as 
the unhappy individual has concealed himself in his warmest 
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covering and sallied forth amid the piercing blasts of our lately- 
departed April. Subjects, at other times of excitement and 
conversation, and varying in importance and interest, have been 
presented to us—from the ‘ caning’ of Congressmen down to 
the idlest ‘item’ of the daily papers; but they have hardly 
sufficed to call forth one emotion of sy mpathy or concern from 
our benumbed sensibilities. 'The deep fountain also of happy 
and joyous feeling, which the season so proverbially unlooses, 
has continued its wintry hardness, and its icy chill has been 
doubly painful from contrast with the expected warmth of 
Spring, and the accompanying genial flow of the purer and 
more tender affections of the human heart. 

But there must be an end as well as a beginning to every- 
thing below infinity; and even a cold and cheerless Spring, 
which perhaps of all that is cold and cheerless most ‘ heavily 
drags its slow length along,’ must at last share the fate of the 
tender grass and the flowers s,—but, unlike them, it will go 


*Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung.’ 


And now another May-Day | is greeting us, and the brighten- 
ing skies and the springing ear th—though less bright and beau- 
tiful than at the ushering in of this delightful month in more 
favored seasons—are showing us that their appointed time has 
not been forgotten nor permanently delayed. 

In the long list of time-honored feasts and holidays, and sea- 
sons set apart for peculiar observance, there is not one which 
has been more appropriate ly selected, or more delightfully felt 
and observed by its votaries, than that of May-Day. And there 
is none on which’ the soul of praise has been so lavishly be- 
stowed by the lengthening line of poets, from the days of 
Spenser and Milton—who sang the beauties of 


‘The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose* ’— 


down to those of more recent and still living bards. An admirer 
of old English poetry would love and hones the day, even were 
there no green grass and sweet-scented floweret to woo bis 
admiration, and no balmy breeze or feathered ‘songster to 
awaken his love and delight. 

It is true that the games and the ceremonies which marked 


* The song, by Milton, from which these lines are taken, is said still to be sung every 
May morning at sunrise, on the top of one of the Colleges in Oxford. 
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its observance in former times have fallen much into disuse, 
and comparatively but few in our own country take any part in 
the still lingering remnants of ancient May-Day festivities ; and 
we fear that the primitive feeling which dictated and for a long 
time cherished these natural and innocent amusements, has in 
a great degree departed with them. But there are not many, 
we trust, even in our busy and crowded capitals, who walk 
forth to their daily vocations on the first morning of May, with- 
out recognising the season, and indulging some of the kindlier 
sympathies which it so naturally i inspires, and which were for- 
merly so ceremoniously exhibited. And there are still a goodly 
number among us, both within and without our cities, who are 
‘up and away’ ere the newly-risen sun has ‘flamed on the 
forehead of the morning sky.’ ‘These, the young and the 
cheerful, may yet be seer thus joyously tripping their way over 
the green hilltops and among the verdant meadows ; and though 
perchance but a few cowslips and a twig or two of the young 
Spring’s growth may be borne home as trophies, yet are they 
abundantly rewarded by the rosy hue and the bounding elasti- 
city which the early excursion has imparted to their cheeks and 
their spirits. 
But whether or not we are permitted to wander abroad and 

taste the freshness and fragrance of the morning breeze, and 
delight our eyes and ears with the actual sight and sound of 
nature’s own ‘beauty and melody—there are a thousand inter- 
esting associations connected with this ‘ spring-time of the year,’ 
this season of blossom and of bloom; and we still delight to 
‘babble of green fields,’ though conscious that to us their sweet- 
ness and their verdure are ‘ wasted on the desert air.’ We can 
feel, though far distant, the ‘ deep religion of the woods,’ and 
imagination unbidden calls up before us scenes of Arcadian 
beauty— 


‘The green and silent spots amid the hills ’°— 


the abodes of rural peace and delightful retirement. We are 
unconsciously conveyed back to the period of early life, and 
again rove abroad over hill and heath, amid perfume, mirth and 
melody, in all the joyous and untamed vivacity of youthful vi- 
gor; or, as: ‘a change comes o’er the spirit of our dream,’ we 
linge r, in the twilight ‘of ev ening, by the rippling mill, under the’ 
more thoughtful and chastened influence of riper years, and again 
indulge in visions of the past and the future. Recollections of 
many a scene of happiness almost too vivid for earth pass in 
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review before us, and others of an opposite nature take their 
turn in this pageant of departed events and buried hopes. Life 
and death, and smiles and tears, are strangely yet beautifully 
mingled in the occurrences, the dearly-cherished spots, and the 
‘old familiar faces,’ which this retrospect calls up from among 
the dim and shadowy reminiscences of many years. More than 
one smiling and beloved countenance, whose eyes gazed with 
ours in rapturous delight on the budding beauties of the early 
Spring, have left the green earth they so loved to look upon, 
and are now mouldering beneath its still beautiful covering. 
But we would not now, at the very threshold of this ‘ merry 
month of May,’ indulge in grief, even ‘the joy of grief,’ when 
all nature is uttering strains but of unmingled gladness and con- 
fident expectation. 

In our progress through life—amid all the events and emo- 
tions which are crow ded into its little span—in seasons of 
joy and sorrow—the productions of nature offer us, to the last, 
the same attractions which they unfolded in the spring-time of 
our existence. Other earthly sources of enjoyment may fail, 
or the enjoyment itself may satiate or harm us ; but the source 
of this is inexhaustible, and the delight we receive from it is 
ever new and salutary. ‘The violet which to-day may smile at 
our feet, is clothed in the chaste coloring, and we feel it to be 
the ‘ very brother,’ of that which charmed our eyes when we 
first looked, in childish joy and wonder, on this humble flower. 
Who that has read the works of the celebrated Rousseau, does 
not remember the simple account he relates of the effect pro- 
duced on his feelings by the casual discovery, during a walk in 
his later years, of a mountain periwinkle? His single exclama- 
tion of delight, ‘ Ah, voila la pervenche!’ was but the brief 
utterance to almost overpowering emotions. ‘Thirty-eight years 
before, in company with one whom he had long since consigned 
to earth, he culled that very flower; and “this little moun- 
tain plant, i in presenting now to his dimmed and failing vision 
the same natural beauties which had arrested his attention in a 
charming and still well-remembered excursion in early life, 
brought also j in full view before his mind’s eye the countenance 
of his beloved companion, arrayed in the same sweet freshness 
which it wore in the morning of its short day. And though 
there doubtless are individuals of whom we may say— 


‘ The cowslip on the river’s brim 
A yellow cowslip is to him, 
And it is nothing more ;’ 
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et in the minds of most of us there are, in like manner, 

delightful recollections indissolubly associated with the unchang- 
ing attractions of the flowers which so profusely decorate our 
paths. 

In the universal renovation of nature which is now taking 
place around us, who does not behold a type and a promise of 
the awakening, from the sleep of ages, of those who have suc- 
cessively sunk to rest on the bosom of their mother earth ? And 
no one can look abroad upon the barren and desolate fields of 
Winter, and behold them in a short time beautifully enlivened 
and ornamented with the Spring’s first vernal flush ; can see the 
springing up of the tender herb, the shooting forth of the green 
leaves, and the opening of the sweet-scented blossom, where a 
drear and lifeless mantle so recently enshrouded the torpid earth 
—and entertain a doubt that the same Cause which produces all 
this, can also breathe upon the dry bones of creatures once 
formed in his own image, and clothe the decomposed atoms of 
corruptible humanity with a living and immortal vesture. 

Your M agazine, Mr. Editor, has come for the first time 
before the public in the season of this budding bloom and 
beauty. It is born with the blossoms ; the green blade and 
ihe tender leaf are its twin sisters, and in its multiplied capacity 
it is to go forth amid the fragrance and the freshness of opening 
flowers. May an observer and a lover of nature be permitted 
to indulge the hope that in its pages there may from time to 
time be pictured forth the beauties of the season which has 
given it birth ; and that the thoughts and feelings of its readers 
may, in its perusal, occasionally be drawn away from the cark- 
ing cares of every-day life, and fixed for a few moments upon 
the charms and the changes of the varying year, and the great- 
ness and goodness of its “unchanging Author. And may it live 
on and bloom and bear fruit long after the leaves and the 
flowers which are now its companions shall have withered and 
fallen ; and when age shall have improved and ripened it, may 
no chilling winter succeed, but its freshness remain perennial, 
and its vigor and usefulness but increase with its years. 

I. P. 





Tue distant strains of music that catch new sounds of sweetness 
as they vibrate through the long-drawn valley, are not more 
pleasing than the tidings of a far distant friend. 





The Voice of Summer.—Juliette Norton. 


THE VOICE OF SUMMER. 


I shall come, I shall come, when the storms have pass’d by ; 
I shall come, when there’s warmth in the brilliant blue sky ; 
I shall come, when the ice in the streams is all gone ; 

I shall come, when the robin sings gaily at dawn. 


I shall come, when the fields are all cover’d with green, 
When the swallow abroad on her pinions is seen ; 

I shall come, when the roads are all level and dry ; 

I shall come, when is whizzing the sun-loving fly. 


I shall come, I shall come, though I tarry so long ; 
I shall come with a swell of melodious song ; 

I shall come with the blossom, the tulip and rose, 
When the zephyr, perfumed, along the earth blows. 


I shall come, I shall come, over valley and hill ; 

I shall soon show my green robes by river and rill ; 
To meet me with gladness I charge you prepare ; 
Awake! for, behold! I shall quickly be there. 





JULIETTE NORTON. 


Axsout twenty years since, in a little village in New York, 
upon the borders of New England, in the beautiful valley of 
the Hoosack, lived Juliette Norton. Her father was an Eng- 
lishman, of small fortune in his own country ; but perceiving 
that his patrimony and the fruits of his industry were wasting 
away to support almost a nation of paupers, hosts of sinecure 
officers, a nobility and clergy, he, like many of his countrymen, 
who almost yielded up their houses and lands tothe taxgath- 
erer, sold his paternal mansion for a trifle, and with yearn- 
ings towards the unhappy land of his birth, and with tearful 
eyes, bade farewell forever. With his wife and two young 
children, a son and daughter, he came to this happy country, 
and with the little wreck of his property purchased a house and 
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farm in the village before mentioned, in extent superior to the 
one he had forsaken. ‘The remainder of his property he vested 
in trade, and by diligence and success in a few years acquired a 
handsome fortune. 

Juliette was the youngest child, and but an infant when her 
parents crossed the broad Atlantic,—a little rosy cherub, who 
in a few years grew up and expanded into the fine form of an 
elegant woman. Naturally lively and mirthful, she always in- 
dulged in good humor and gaiety, although often at the expense 
of discretion. Her parents, as will be readily supposed, centred 
their affections in her, indulged her little foibles, and gratified 
her every wish. 

At the age of fourteen she was sent to a female boarding 
school in Massachusetts to finish her education, and learn those 
graces and accomplishments which were, in the view of her 
parents, to make her the beau ideal of perfection. One year 
was spent in learning superficially a miscellaneous number of 
things, which were considered necessary to form the mind of a 
fine lady. In music she excelled, and played the piano with 
great perfection. She then returned to the arms of her parents, 
who were overjoyed to receive her. 

Under her supervision and direction, new arbors and walks 
were immediately constructed ; lilacs, flowers, and other shrub- 
bery, were arranged about the mansion- eae ; geraniums and 
other exotic plants spread their green leaves in the windows ; 
vines entwined the lofty elms before the doors, and in fact the 
whole appearance of Mr. Norton’s yards, under the fantastic 
arrangement of Juliette, was that of an immense botanic garden. 
Moss baskets and marine shells ornamented the mantel pieces ; 
and scrap tables, covered with pictures cut from almanacs and 
handbills, were found in every part of the house. Souvenirs 
were not then so much in fashion as now; therefore we must 
not feel surprised that Juliette lacked this important embellish- 
ment in her selection of pleasing varieties. 

One striking trait to be regretted in the character of this 
young lady (for faults she had many), was, that, from the con- 
tinual indulgence of her parents, who listened to her in all 
matters as an oracle, and from the deference paid to her by her 
companions on account of her superior accomplishments, she 
fancied herself entitled to more consideration than the young 
ladies of her village, and seemed to account it as a matter of 
nght. This consequently gave an appearance of hauteur and 
pride to her manners. Indulging in wit at the expense of her 
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friends, and exposing their little foibles, were also faults which 
the custom of the society in which she was educated contributed 
greatly to increase. ‘This is commonly called scandal, and 
when proceeding from bad motives is most foul ; but emanating 
from thoughtless gaiety and exuberance of ae spirits, in- 
tended only for momentary amusement, the friends of Juliette 
would excuse it, as all knew that the kind-hearted girl could 
mean no serious wrong. When a rankling wound had been 
inflicted by her in the bosom of a friend, her tears would often 
atone for the fault. But in spite of all remonstrance, the mdul- 
gence of this favorite habit would occasionally break forth to 
her disadvantage, as she thereby obtained some enemies who 
otherwise would have been her friends. 

Among other things, novel reading was a favorite amusement, 
in which she greatly indulged, and which her worthy friends 
endeavored in vain to suppress. If the false impressions of life 
gained from them had disappeared with the books, the injury 
produced would have been less; but the poisonous effect 
remained to kindle into a flame her romantic fancy, which 
nature had already sufficiently enlivened. In short, she was 
a complex character; a kind, generous, giddy, thoughtless, 
half-spoiled child, whose graceful and elegant appearance and 
wit gained her the appellation of the finest young lady in the 
country where she lived. 

It was about the time of which we have been speaking, in 
the delightful month of May, that there alighted from the 
stage coach at the public hotel in that village, a man of not 
more than twenty-three years of age. His features were regu- 
lar, and his complexion a little tinged with the sun, but not 
more so than was sufficient to heighten the brilliancy of his 
cheeks, which glowed with the fires of youth and health. His 
eyes were dark and piercing. He was habited in excellent 
taste, and upon the whole was as pretty a fellow as one gene- 
rally meets with; and, to do him justice, he seemed to be, as 
such young men generally are, quite aware of his personal 
advantages. 

Having thus described the appearance of this traveler, it 
remains to inform the reader that he was no other than 
Frank Lyman, a young gentleman educated at one of the 
colleges of New England. Having just finished his study of 
the law, he was emigrating to New York to seek some village 
where he might erect his sign, signifying that he was ready and 
willing to make writs, collect small debts, set the people at log- 
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gerheads, and do any other business which a rum-and-whiskey- 
drinking population might demand. It is true he was perform- 
ing a journey which in those days was considered as great as 
that of old from Jerusalem to Babylon ; and was from that 
nation who by their Dutch brethren are facetiously called the 
Arabs of America,—but for what cause I know not, unless that 
the Arabs formerly excelled in science, or from their propensity 
to rove, and forsake a hard soil to share with their brethren 
some of the fairer portions of the land. Frank had been a close 
student, but was of a romantic turn, and had a love for occa- 
sional adventure and convivial sports ; and even to this day, his 
boyish and college freaks are kept in remembrance. He could 
box and pitch the quoit with any man,—could shoot the rifle 
with the greatest precision, and do many other things which re- 
quired sprightliness and skill. He was in fact a gallant youth, 
but not one of those desperadoes who at a little provocation 
would dirk or pistol his fellow. 

Having stopped a few days at the little village first named to 
rest himself from the fatigues of his journey, he tried to amuse 
himself, which in spite of all his efforts he found not to be so 
very easy a matter in a small country place filled mostly with 
Dutchmen. He therefore concluded to take a little tour into 
the country around him, and having procured the landlord’s 
elegant horse and chaise he set out in good style for 'Ticonde- 
roga. Having spent a short time there in examining its ruins 
and reflecting upon the scenes of the revolution, he was return- 
ing, when, about four miles from the hotel, he overtook a 
female walking alone on the same road. ‘This was Juliette, 
who having been on a_ visit with her brother at the house of a 
friend, had set out from choice to walk a little way until her 
brother should overtake her with his carriage. She had seen 
Frank by accident at the village before he set out upon his 
excursion, and knew his name, although she was to him an 
entire stranger. rank being alone, and thinking that perhaps 
she was traveling a mile or two upon the road, with his usual 
gallantry and frankness invited her to share with him a seat in 
his carriage. A smile played upon her lip, although a deep 
blush ov erspread her cheek, as she gratefully accepted the 
proffered invitation of the generous young stranger. 

Juliette may be accused in this instance of want of propriety, 
in so readily putting herself under the protection of a young 
gentleman to whom she had never been introduced. But in 
those days, the customs of propriety in regard to such matters 
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were not so rigidly considered as at present. Besides, she knew 
that he was returning to her own village, and she wished to 
gratify her vanity and amuse herself with a romantic adventure 
at the expense of the thoughtless young man. Perhaps some 
deeper motive, which the blush upon her cheek more plainly 
declared, had some small share of influence. At any rate, 
however, ‘ that little devil frolic,’ which so often bewitched her, 
ot the better of her bashfulness. 

The travelers entered upon various topics of conversation, 
which were discussed with warm fancy and animation. Frank 
was so beguiled in the distance of the way by the agreeable 
chit-chat and congenial humor of his fair companion, that three 
miles of his journey were left behind before he seriously began 
to reflect upon his situation. Strange surmises then floated 
through his brain, and with a thoughtful and penetrating glance 
he surveyed the countenance of the beautiful creature at his 
side, in doubt what to think of his ludicrous situation, and of 
the adventure in which he had so readily and thoughtlessly en- 
listed. A deeper blush suffused the cheeks of the lovely girl 
as she read his thoughts, but a certain roguish expression and 
curled lip showed to him that she had got the mastery of her 
timidity. 

Frank was in doubt and confusion, and making a virtue of 
necessity he thought he would fathom the motives of his partner, 
and told her, in sport, that he was traveling to the west, that he 
should be delighted to have so fair a partner of his journey, and 
that they would marry and live in some romantic spot beyond 
the lakes. With well-dissembled countenance Juliette seemed 
to enter into his proposal with animation, and painted the beau- 
ties of a romantic retreat with the thousand embellishments of 
fancy, and with such seeming good nature and easy compliance 
with his proposal, that he began to look quite blank. 

They had now nearly arrived at the village. He was as- 
tounded; a lady was upon his hands, a stranger of whom he 
knew nothing—so well educated, so agreeable, and yet so 
doubtful a character. He could not be rude ; and yet how to 
get rid of his fair charge without seeming impolite, he did not 
know. He had some thoughts of settling in that village, and 
did not wish to set her down at the door of a public hotel, for 
he quailed at the voice of scandal. A slight tremor shook his 
frame ; for he was not one of your modern rakes, who would 
hesitate at nothing bad—but had noble principles of honor and 
virtue. Solacing himself, however, with the thought that there 
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was an inn in the vicinity of the village where he could leave 
the lady and not be seen at his own hotel, he made a proposal 
to her to stop when they arrived there ; but what was his cha- 
grin and amazement to learn from her that she wished him to 
carry her to the centre of the village! His heart throbbed, 
and the perspiration started from his forehead. Juliette enjoyed 
his chagrin with some slight misgivings of conscience. He now 
felt that he must submit to the effects produced by his own 
rash folly. They soon arrived at a splendid mansion, 
shaded by lofty elms, where the lady said she had an acquaint- 
ance and would stop. ‘They drove up, and were met by Ju- 
liette’s father and mother, who embraced her with evident 
marks of surprise; and what was Frank’s astonishment when 
the young lady introduced him to her parents as Esquire Ly- 
man, a young lawyer recently come into those parts! They 
bade him a cordial w elcome, and conducted him into the house. 

Juliette, laughing, begged pardon of the young gentleman for 
the inconsiderate folly of an enthusiastic girl, and for the evident 
pain she had given him. An eclatrcissement took place, and 
frank, much pleased at the turn of the adventure—so different 
from that expected—accepted an invitation to stop to tea. The 
good taste and elegance displayed about the mansion, and the 
superior graces of the beautiful Juliette, completely unmanned 
him; and when he thought of the insulting nature of the pro- 
posal he had made the lady, the blood rushed to his cheeks, 
and he felt that she had an advantage over him which no other 
woman he ever met with had. 

After their repast, Juliette struck the keys of her piano with 
such exquisite delicacy, and yet such masterly execution, ac- 
companied by her voice, whose divine tones thrilled to his very 
soul (for he was himself an amateur in music), that he for a 
moment forgot his hopes, his ambition, his travels, the place in 
which he was; he even forgot the extraordinary way in which 
he became acquainted with her; the recollection of all was lost 
in the intense delight with which he listened to the flood of 
melody which she was pouring forth. 'The remainder of the 
evening passed without the occurrence of any incident likely to 
interest the reader; and Frank, whose fine person and fascinat- 
ing manners had excited feelings of admiration both in Juliette 
and her parents, retired, but obtained permission to call again 
the following day. He however rested not that night ; the 
image of Juliette haunted his waking thoughts, and formed the 
subject of his dreams. His second interview with the fair syren 
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was deeply interesting to both. The charms and the talents of 
Juliette made an impression on the heart of the young lawyer, 
which he found himself unable to control ; and in her feelings 
could be evidently discovered an affection for the handsome 
and accomplished yankee. 

The reader will not therefore be surprised to hear that this 
visit lasted long, and was quickly succeeded by another, and 
another. Frank was of course so well pleased w ith the village, 
that he ‘ opened his office,’ and I hardly need to add that the 
incidents of this romantic ride brought on an engagement be- 
tween the parties, and in a short time they were united. Frank 
soon became one of the most distinguished men in the country. 
He and Juliette have sown all their wild oats, and have become 
exemplary members of a Presbyterian church. 





REAL LIFE. BY A LADY. 


Wuen I was young, and my imagination somewhat bewildered by 
reading novels, I fancied that to be married was to regain Para- 
dise. But wishing to convince myself by critical observation 
whether the mass of married people were well matched 
and happy in each other, | set off in disguise and visited more 
than fifty families, part in the city and part in the country. I 
spent not less than two days, nor more than ten, at any place. 
I pretended to be a simple love-crazed child, and found but 
little difficulty in gaining admittance. [| had writing materials 
with me, and took a hasty sketch of each family. 

The following are the remarks | made upon a part of the 
families in the order that I visited them. Years have passed 
since. No one can now be injured by their publication, and 
they may in some measure correct the erroneous impressions 
that are made upon the minds of young people by the reading 
of novels. 

1. Old people. ‘The man grumbling, sour and savage ; the 
wife clever and simple, and an everlasting talker. 1 heard her 
husband say, ‘ Her tongue will never cease,—she will surely 
talk me to death.’ 

2. Middle-aged. The man, a poor hen-pecked thing, has to 
do and go, fetch and carry, just as his wife tells him ; she is a 
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good manager, but void of all noble or generous feelings. Her 
parents had ‘a more splendid trough and a wider stye’ than his, 
and she frequently reminds him of it, that he may not for- 
get that he is a grade below her. 

3. Middle-aged. ‘The husband a brute and a tyrant; the 
wife a beautiful flower trampled in the dust. 

4. Young people. The husband a rough, uncultivated, un- 
feeling sot ; the wife a fine, intelligent, but heart-broken woman. 

5. Old people. The husband an uncultivated, but kind, 
good-natured man ; the wife a superior woman. She manages 
her husband in every thing, yet in such a kind, complying man- 
ner, that he believes he has the reins of government in his own 
hands.‘ Her children rise up and call her blessed, her husband 
also praiseth her.’ 

6. Young people. The husband wild and enthusiastic, but 
active and intelligent ; the wife a pretty, harmless, inanimate 
thing. She gazes upon her beautiful child as unmoved as a 
marble statue. Surely this woman does not possess so much 
as animal instinct. 

7. ‘The husband, a great lazy boy of five-and-thirty, spends 
most of his time in playing checkers with other boys of his own 
age ; the wife, a clever, strong, able-bodied woman, takes care 
of the barn, chops wood, tends the children, and waits upon the ~ 
great boy that is tied to her, like a good obedient wife. 

8. Two infernal spirits confined in vehicles of flesh, and 
fastened together, to be a mutual torment to each other. 

9. The husband, a very handsome man, a great dandy, and a 
mighty big-feeling fellow, too much in love with his pretty self to 
feel interested for any one else, (as if a handsome man without 
a mind was anything more than a handsome horse) ; the wife 
rather plain in her appearance, but a woman of fine talents and 
pleasing manners. 

10. A middle-aged couple. The wife, I understand from 
her own conversation, was engaged, when young, to a man her 
equal in fortune and education, but to spite her lover, with 
whom she had a slight quarrel, she married her father’s hired 
man, and the booby, though he loved her not, was so much 
elated with being the husband of a fine lady, that for years he 
seemed happy in being her humble slave. But the patience 
even of a jackass may be exhausted. He came in one morn- 
ing, after being out all night, and his wife, as usual upon such 
occasions, undertook to give him a blessing. He swore and 
stamped like a madman, told his wife that she had tyrannised 

A* 
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over him long enough, and that he would bear it no longer. 
‘ William,’ said she kindly, ‘1 have done wrong. We have 
children ; for their sakes, if not for mine, forget what is past and 
forgive me.’ ‘Now you have driven me to madness,’ said he, 

‘ you can treat me as if | were a man. But it is too late. Every 
dog has his day ; you have had yours, and I will now have 
mine.’ Here [ left them. 

11. A young couple just married. The husband a fond silly 
thing ; the wife ditto. 

12. IL had some difficulty in getting in here. ‘The man sent 
me to his wife. I had to tell her a most doleful story to pre- 
vail on her to take me in for a week. The husband is a weak, 
silly, clever, passionate man ; the wife an uncomfortable, vexa- 
tious, tantalizing, jealous, fre thal, disagreeable woman. One of 
her neighbors having sent for her to come and spend the day 
with her, her husband said kindly, ‘ Vl carry you over in the 
sleigh, my dear.” Her countenance blackened with wrath, and 
her eyes flashed fire, as she exclaimed, ‘Vil sce your corpse 
walk before VII go. | know what you are after; you want me 
gone, that you may have a good time with Phebe ’ (the hired 
girl). ‘ Whata devilish fool !’ said the poor man, as he quitted 
his uncomfortable home to spend the day at the grogshop. 

13. The man a brainless fop, and struts about like a great 
turkey ; the woman jealous, peevish and restle 'ss—reproach- 
es her husband with having married her for her property 
—tells him that he neglects her—reminds him of all the kind 
foolish things he used to say to her in their days of courtship, 
and always finds something to fret about or complain of. 

14. The husband a kind, generous man; the wife a fascinat- 
ing, accomplished woman. ‘They are not happy. She had 
imbibed erroneous ideas of conjugal felicity. She did nct con- 
sider that the descriptions of married life in novels were ideal, 
and nothing like the sad realities of life. She says that there 
are a thousand things to try people in the married state, that 
= young never dream of. 

. The husband good-natured and amiable ; the wife a high- 
ny intelligent woman, yet cold, haughty, and selfish. She 
carries with her a lock of hair that once belonged to a former 
husband, which she sometimes shows to him, telling him that 
she loves that better than Azs whole body. 

). ‘The man a lazy, awkward, ill-natured booby ; the wo- 
man an excellent housewife, and an everlasting scold—has 
enough to make any woman scold. 
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17. An old bachelor, sour and sad. Regrets that he was 
not married when young; says that he would rather have a 
wife, though she were forever scolding, than to live so lonely. 
18. The husband a highly-gifted, noble-minded man ; the 
wife a lively, generous, sensible, interesting woman. ‘The minds 
of both are well cultivated, and their feelings warm and enthu- 
siastic. ‘Their love is pure and holy, and they are happy in 
themselves and in each other. Cc. G. 













[Were we allowed to hazard an opinion respecting the author 
of these remarks, we should not hesitate to say they must have 
been the effusion of some bachelor or spinster totally unac- 
quainted with the enjoyments of married life, and whose disap- 
pointment in some ‘ affaire d’amour’ had soured the temper so 
as to render him or her incapable of justly appreciating the 
blessings of conjugal felicity. ‘Though in some few instances 
the happiness supposed to spring from the married state is 
marred by the little bickerings arising from uncongenial disposi- 
tions ; yet in a vast majority of cases, we believe that conjugal 
union is synonymous with domestic happiness, and that this, 
‘the natural state of man,’ is the state most congenial to his 
enjoyment. We wish some other correspondent, who has been 
an observer of human life in its domestic relations and home 
enjoyments, would favor us with a communication in regard to 
this subject, for some future number.—Eb. | 
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Oration delivered before the Legislature of Massachusetts, at 
their request, on the hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. By Francis C. Gray. Boston. 


Dutton & Wentworth. 1832. 










Tue Hon. Mr. Gray is well known to the public as a gentle- 
man of seience and taste. ‘The circumstance of his being 
selected by so large and respectable a body of our community, ’ 
as the Legislature of this State, for the purpose of addressing 
them on the centennial anniversary of ‘ THE Farner oF our 
Country,’ sufficiently evinces the high sense entertained of 
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his literary merits and talents. Eulogium, on this production, 
would be but the echo of sentiments already expressed in every 
public Journal that has noticed the work, and would be entirely 
superfluous in this place. 

We can only here say of it, that it bespeaks a high tone of 
sentiment and feeling, breathes the genuine ‘spirit of a high- 
minded patriotism, and, i in its own language, is ‘of exact pro- 
portions and severe simplicity, without a fault for censure, an 
extravagance for ridicule, or a blemish for regret ;’ a produc- 
tion on which we ‘delight to linger,’ and one, by the perusal 
of which we feel ourselves improved. We recommend it to 
the notice of such of our readers as have not seen it, and, in 
the meantime, give them a brief extract. 


Rapidly as the prosperity of America has advanced, the name of 
Washington has risen still faster. Already it overtops every other 
belonging to the new world, and equals the greatest in the old. The 
opinions of his countrymen may be partial. But his character is every- 
where venerated. ‘The once great ornament of the English bar,—the 
champion of the rights of juries, and the master of their hearts, who 
had no competitor in forensic eloquence, and who has been followed by 
no equal,—long ago declared, that this one man was the only human 
being of whom he ever stood in awe. One of tie most gifted of Bri- 
tish statesinen,—who entered public life when there were giants in the 
land, and who fell, himself a giant among those round him, one who 
was no admirer of American greatness, and who could sneer at our fir 
frigates and our striped bunting,—felt even his pride and his prejudices 
bow before the majesty of this illustrious name ; and when, after he had 
asserted and vindicated the determination of his government to adhere 
to the true principles of neutrality in the contest between France and 
Spain, he was challenged on the floor of the House of Commons, the 
very theatre of his glory, and in the moment of his triumph, by his 
astute and watchful adversaries, to say what he meant by the principles 
of neutrality,—exultingly replied, the principles laid down in the 
Presidency of Washington; and by this answer sealed their lips. 


Poems, by Witu1am C. Bryant. New York: published by 
E. Bliss, 111 Broadway. 1832. 


We have no poet whose works have met with more general 
acceptance, and fewer harsh criticisms, than those of Mr. Bry- 
ant. ‘This is as it should be. His poems, as they have ap- 
peared before the public from time to time, have been read 
with the avidity and delight that might be anticipated from a 
consideration of their superlative merits. 
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The ‘ Thanatopsis’ of Bryant is almost an unique specimen 
of its kind, and is unrivaled in our language. His ‘ Address 
to Green River’ and ‘To a Water Fowl’ are universally 
admired. His ‘ Walk at Sunset,’ and ‘ Winter Piece,’ breathe 
the pure spirit of poetry, and bespeak that lively susceptibility 
to the charms of nature which mark the productions of 
genius. 

But we have not room to particularize. We feel obliged to 
Mr. Bryant for giving us the whole of his interesting poems, in 
a collected form, and think he may rest assured they will be 
extensively read. We extract for our readers his address to 
the ‘ Evening Wind,’—a piece that has afforded us peculiar 
delight. 


TO THE EVENING WIND. 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorch’d land, thou wanderer of the sea! 





Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast injand stretch’d beyond the sight. 
Go forth, into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And ’twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 

To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moisten’d curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 

Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 
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Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


Poems, by Miss H. F. Goutp. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little 
and Wilkins. 1832. 


Miss Goutp has for some time been favorably known to the 
public as a contributor to the Annuals. 

The pieces compiled from her writings, which compose the 
little volume recently given to the public, have many of them 
appeared before. ‘They are not less valuable on this account. 
They do honor to the author, and to her sex in general. 

The style is chaste and elegant, and many of the thoughts 
are vivid and glowing. ‘The unaffected simplicity and purity 
that breathes through several of her pieces, and their truth to 
nature, bespeak a “mind of a high order, and one capable of 
winning still higher honors in this department of writing. 

There is no volume of poems we would sooner recommend 
to the perusal of the young of either sex. 

Among other pieces we have been particularly delighted | 
with that entitled ‘ Recollections, with the ‘ Butterfly’s 
Dream,’ and the ‘Song of the Bees.’ We select for our 
readers, ‘The Little Boy’ s Address to the Cricket.’ 


THE LITTLE BOY TO THE CRICKET. 


I nave thee now! my brisk new-comer, 
Sounding thy lay to departing Summer ; 

And [’l! take thee up from thy bed of grass, 
And carry thee home to a house of glass ; 
Where thy slender limbs and the faded green 
Of thy close-made coat can all be seen. 

For I long to know if the cricket sings, 

Or plays the tune with his gauzy wings ; 

To bring that shrill-toned pipe to light, 
Which kept me awake so long, last night, 
That I told the hours by the lazy clock, 

Till I heard the crow of the noisy cock ; 
When, tossing and turning, at length I fell 
To a sleep so strange, that the dream I’1] tell. 
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Methought, on a flowery bank I lay, 

By a beautiful stream ; and watch’d the play 
Of the sparkling waters, that fled so fast, 

I could not count the waves that pass’d. 
But I mark’d the things they were carrying by, 
And a neat, little skiff first caught my eye. 
"was woven of reeds, and its sides were bound 
By a tender vine, that had clasp’d it round ; 
And spreading within, had made it seem 

A basket of leaves, borne down by the stream : 
And the skiff had neither sail nor oar ; 

sut a bright little boy stood up, and bore, 
On his out-stretch’d hands, a wreath so gay, 

It look’d like a crown for the queen of May. 
And while he was going, I heard him sing, 
‘Seize the garland of passing Spring !’ 

But I dared not reach—for the bank was steep ; 
And he bore it away to the far-off deep! 

Then came a lady—her eye was bright— 
She was young and fair; and her bark was light. 
Its mast was a living tree, that spread 
Its boughs for a sail, o’er the lady’s head ; 

And some of the fruits had just begun 

To flush, on the side that was next the sun ; 
And some with the crimson streak were stain’d, 
While others their size had not yet gain’d. 

She said, as she pass’d—*Oh ! who can insure 
The fruits of Summer to get mature ? 

For, fast as the waters beneath me, flowing, 
Beyond recall, ’m going ! I’m going!’ 

| turn’d my eye, and beheld another, 

That seem’d as she might be Summer’s mother. 
She look’d more grave ; and her cheek was tinged 
With a deeper brown ; her bark was fringed 

With the tassel’d heads of the wheaten sheaves 
Along its sides—and the yellow leaves, 

That cover’d the deck, conceal’d a throng 

Of crickets,—I knew by their choral song. 

At Autumn’s feet lay the golden corn, 

And her hands were raised to invert a horn, 

That was fill’d with a sweet and mellow store, 
And the purple clusters were hanging o’er. 

She bade me seize on the fruit, that should last, 
When the harvest was gone, and Autumn had past 

But, when I had paused to make the choice, 
I saw no bark ! and I heard no voice ! 

Then, I look’d on a sight that chill’d my blood ; 
"T'was a mass of ice, where an old man stood 
On his frozen raft ; while his shrivel’d hand 
Had clinch’d, as a staff by which to stand, 

A whiten’d branch that the blast had broke 
From the lifeless trunk of an aged oak. 

The icicles hung from the naked limb, 

And the old man’s eye was sunk and dim. 
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But his scattering locks were silver bright, 
And his beard with the gathering frost was white. 
The tears congeal’d on his furrowed cheek, 
His garb was thin, and the winds were bleak. 
He faintly utter’d, while drawing near, 
‘Winter, the death of the short-lived year, 
Can yield thee nought, as I downward tend 
‘l’o the boundless sea, where the seasons end. 
But I trust from others, who’ve gone before, 
Thou’st clothed thy form, and supplied thy store ; 
And now, what tidings am I to bear 
Of thee,—for I shall be question’d there ?’ 
I ask’d Mamma, as she o’er me bent, 
What all this show of the seasons meant ? 
She said ’twas a picture of life, I saw ; 
And the useful moral myself must draw ! 

[ awoke—and found that thy song was still’d, 
And the sun with his beams my room had fill’d ! 
But I think, my cricket, [ long shall keep 
In mind, the dream of my morning sleep! 
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